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PEESEXTATION" OF POETEAIT OF COLONEL WIL- 
LIAM BEOOKE EAWLE, AND AN ADDEESS ON HIS 
MILITAEY EECOED. 

At a meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, held November 13, 1916, Vice-president Hon. 
Charlemagne Tower presiding, a portrait in oil of the 
late Colonel William Brooke Rawle, a Vice-president of 
the Society, was presented by Vice-president John 
Frederick Lewis, Esq., on behalf of his widow, who 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. Vice-president, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has always 
been fortunate in the loyalty of its members, and that 
loyalty has often received added distinction because it 
has passed from father to son and sometimes to the 
third and fourth generations. William Brooke Rawle 
not only inherited his interest in the society, of which 
his great-grandfather was the first President and his 
grandfather one of the founders and Vice-presidents, 
but by reason of that enthusiasm, which was one of 
his chief characteristics, increased that interest until 
it became one of the moving impulses of his life. 

He was born in Philadelphia August 29, 1843, the 
son of Charles Wallace Brooke, a brilliant young mem- 
ber of the Bar, who died at the early age of 36, and 
Elizabeth Tilghman Rawle, the only daughter of Wil- 
liam Rawle, Jr., one of Philadelphia's most eminent 
lawyers. Upon his father's side he was a descendant 
of John Brooke of Hagg, near Hudders-Field, York- 
shire, England, who emigrated to America in 1699, to 
take up land which he had previously purchased in 
Pennsylvania. John Brooke died in what is now Cam- 
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den, New Jersey, a few days after landing, but the 
two sons he brought with him settled in Limerick 
Township, now part of Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania, upon a tract of land which had been conveyed 
to their father direct from William Penn. Descended 
from this John Brooke was Captain John Brooke of 
the Eevolutionary Army, whose son Bobert Brooke, a 
well known civil engineer of Philadelphia, was the 
grandfather of the subject of this memorial. 

Upon his mother's side, Colonel Brooke Bawle was a 
descendant of Francis Bawle, and his son Francis, Jr., 
who came to Philadelphia from Plymouth, England, in 
1686. The Bawles were Lords of the Manor of Tres- 
parett in Cornwall and were of an ancient English 
County family. 

William Bawle, Sr., the great-grandfather of Colonel 
Brooke Bawle, besides being an eminent jurist, was a 
Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania from 1796 
until his death in 1836, when he was succeeded by his 
son William Bawle, Jr., who served until 1855. The 
elder William after being elected the first President of 
the Historical Society was annually re-elected until his 
death in 1836, and the younger William served as one 
of the Councillors of the Society from 1825 until 1842 
and as Vice-president from thence until 1851. 

Colonel Brooke Bawle 's mother, Elizabeth Tilghman 
Bawle, was a granddaughter of Edward Tilghman, 
another eminent Philadelphia lawyer, and a great- 
granddaughter of Benjamin Chew, one of the Chief 
Justices of Pennsylvania before the Bevolution. Both 
the Brooke and Bawle families were Quakers and emi- 
grated to America to escape religious persecution. 

Young Brooke Bawle was but six years old when his 
father died, but the tender care of his mother saw him 
well prepared for college at the Episcopal Academy of 
Philadelphia and at Doctor Faires* Classical Institute, 
formerly situated on the east side of Thirteenth street 
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above Spruce. He entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1863. During his senior year he was granted 
leave of absence by the University Trustees in order 
that he might enter the army, which he promptly did, 
receiving his Baccalaureate degree while in active ser- 
vice on the battlefield of Gettysburg. He was subse- 
quently honored with the degree of Master of Arts by 
his Alma Mater. 

Leaving his distinguished military career for abler 
treatment than mine, we note that at the close of the 
war he began the study of law in the office of his uncle, 
the late William Henry Rawle. Admitted to the Bar 
in 1867, he associated himself with his uncle, and upon 
the death of the latter, succeeded to the practice of the 
office. Shortly before his admission to the Bar he 
changed his name by legal authority to William Brooke 
Eawle. 

He was elected an active member of the Historical 
Society October 21, 1872, and at once took the liveliest 
interest in its welfare. He was elected Recording Sec- 
retary May 27, 1878, and by virtue of his office became 
a member of the Council, of which also he acted as 
Secretary from October 27, 1879, to December 29, 1881. 
After serving as Recording Secretary of the Society 
for fifteen years, he resigned and was made a Council- 
lor in May, 1893, and elected a Vice-president of the 
Society May 14, 1900. It is no easy task to recite, even 
superficially, all he did for the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Regular in attendance at its meetings 
and at the meetings of its Council, his judgment was 
quick, decisive and sound. His views were always 
broadminded and directed toward the constant widen- 
ing of the Society's sphere of usefulness and increas- 
ing the advantages it extended to its members. Im- 
pulsive at times in jumping at conclusions, he was 
singularly deferential to the opinions of others and 
never failed to give them due consideration and always 
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safely reached correct answers to the many problems 
he was called upon to solve. 

When the late Ferdinand J. Dreer, by formal deed 
March 1, 1890, presented to the Society the Dreer Col- 
lection of Manuscripts, contained in 197 bound vol- 
umes and costing over $100,000, he named Colonel 
Brooke Eawle as one of the original Trustees. 

On April 6, 1894, Colonel Brooke Eawle was ap- 
pointed one of the Trustees of the Gilpin Library. 
These two great collections are among the most pre- 
cious possessions of the Society, and in their care he 
discharged his duties with fidelity and skill and with 
entire satisfaction to his fellow members. 

After the death of Mr. Brinton Coxe, a meeting of 
the Council was held September 27, 1892, and a com- 
mittee of three appointed to report at a future meeting 
the name of some one to succeed Mr. Coxe as President 
of the Society and to make a report to the Society after 
the Committee's suggestion had been approved by the 
Council. Colonel Brooke Eawle acted as Chairman of 
this Committee, and upon his recommendation, Doctor 
Charles J. Stille was elected President, thereby secur- 
ing the benefits of Doctor Stille's long and admirable 
administration of its affairs and that abiding interest 
in it which finally led Doctor Stille to make splendid 
provision for it in his will. 

Probably the most important work of Colonel 
Brooke Eawle in behalf of the Society was his service 
in 1893 in conjunction with the late Major J. Edward 
Carpenter as a Committee to draft new By-Laws for 
the Society. Their report was submitted to the Council, 
November 27, 1893, and after discussion and amend- 
ment at several Council meetings, was finally adopted 
by the Society May 7, 1894, and the By-Laws thus pre- 
pared have ever since served it as simple and effective 
rules for the transaction of its more or less complicated 
business. 

Vol. XLL— 9 
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In 1893 he prepared an exhaustive report upon the 
various Trust Funds belonging to the Society. It was 
printed with the Annual Eeport of the Council for the 
year ending December 31, 1894, and subsequently re- 
printed in pamphlet form under the title "The Origin, 
Constitution and Present Status of the Several Funds 
and Trusts of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
or in which it is Beneficially Interested." 

At a meeting of the Council held November 23, 1896, 
he recommended the creation of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Study Encouragement Fund, with the object 
of promoting the systematic editing and publishing of 
books relating to the history of Pennsylvania. His 
recommendation was accepted by the Council at a meet- 
ing held December 28, 1896, and he was elected one of 
the original trustees of this fund, the income of which 
has been most useful in carrying out the purpose for 
which it was created. 

The purchase of the present property of the Society 
at 13th and Locust Streets, formerly the residence of 
General Robert Patterson, was brought about largely 
by reason of his earnest advocacy, and when the old 
dwelling was seen to be gradually nearing the end of 
its usefulness for the Society's purpose, a building 
fund was established with his cooperation, and at a 
meeting of the Council March 25, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed one of three original Trustees with the special 
duty of appealing to the generosity of the members of 
the Society, in order to meet its future wants by ex- 
tending the capacity of its building or erecting a fire- 
proof building for the preservation of its large collec- 
tions. At a meeting of the Council held May 25, 1903, 
he was appointed a member of a Committee upon a 
fireproof building for the Society, whose duty it was 
to make a further appeal for contributions for the erec- 
tion of a new building and, after the approval of the 
Council, to enter into a contract to erect such a struc- 
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ture. Colonel Brooke Bawle was constant in his attend- 
ance at the meetings of these trustees, and of the com- 
mittee, and it was during the long and dreary years 
required to plan and erect the Society's present com- 
modious building that the writer was most intimately 
brought in contact with him. His assistance as a mem- 
ber of committee was invaluable. He spared neither 
his time nor his purse in the work, and after the plans 
of the building had been adopted, he was consistently 
loyal in the efforts which finally resulted in the erection 
of one of the most fireproof buildings in any city of 
the United States. 

After the completion of the building and the safe 
deposit there of its treasures Colonel Brooke Rawle di- 
rected his interest toward the Manuscript Department 
of the Society. 

At a meeting of the Council October 23, 1905, he in- 
troduced a resolution which inaugurated the systematic 
repairing, binding and calendaring of all the manu- 
scripts in the Society's collection. He started off the 
work at once with a liberal contribution and continued 
it annually thereafter until the work was placed upon 
a permanent basis by reason of its own demonstrated 
merits. Even then he did not forget it, but by his will 
bequeathed for its maintenance and development one- 
third of his whole fortune. 

Colonel Brooke Rawle's practice as a lawyer was 
chiefly that of an adviser, and his large clientele found 
in his opinions comprehensive knowledge of the law, 
coupled with an application of that strong common 
sense which always distinguished him. He represented 
many important interests, among which probably the 
most conspicuous was that of the Penn Estates in 
America. He took an active part in the work of the 
old Law Association of Philadelphia ; was a member of 
its Book Committee and served as its Treasurer from 
1879 to 1890, in which office his careful and methodical 
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habits were invaluable in collecting and preserving its 
funds and therewith increasing its great collection of 
books. He took special pride in his own office library, 
which contained books first gathered by his great- 
grandfather Rawle in 1781 and which had been con- 
stantly added to until the shelves supported nearly 
three thousand volumes. This library he presented to 
the City of Philadelphia, with the condition that it 
should be housed in the Free library Building to be 
erected upon the Parkway, and to be there retained as 
the Rawle Library of Philadelphia for unrestricted 
public reference. He bequeathed to the City the sum of 
$10,000 as a Trust Fund, the income of which should 
be applied to the maintenance of the Library and the 
purchase of additional books. 

Colonel Brooke Rawle was a man of extremely wide 
activities. He was one of the founders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Sons of the Revolution and a member 
of its Board of Managers. He was a member of the 
Society of the War of 1812; the Colonial Society of 
Pennsylvania; the Swedish Colonial Society; the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania; the American 
Philosophical Society; the Philadelphia Club; the Uni- 
versity Club ; the Penn Club ; the Pennsylvania History 
Club, and of many literary and charitable organiza- 
tions. During his later years he traveled extensively, 
but his gradually declining health occasioned his death 
on November 30, 1915. 

Colonel Brooke Rawle was married February 7, 1872, 
to Elizabeth Norris Pepper, daughter of Henry Pepper 
of Philadelphia, and it is through her generosity that 
the Society possesses an admirable picture of its 
former Vice-president, painted by that well known 
artist, our fellow townsman, Hugh H. Breckenridge. 

It is now fitting that formal presentation of this por- 
trait be made at the Society's meeting, and its formal 
acceptance be entered upon the minutes. 
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At the conclusion of the address of Mr. Lewis, a sum- 
mary of the military services of Col. Bawle during the 
Civil war was given by Francis Bawle, Esq.: 

Mr. Vice-president, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When Sumter was fired on, in April 1861, William 
Brooke Eawle (then William Eawle Brooke) was a 
member of the Sophomore class in the University of 
Pennsylvania and but seventeen years old. The Uni- 
versity authorities having given leave of absence to 
undergraduates who should volunteer, he gave notice to 
them in October, 1862, of his intention to enlist and to 
remain a member of his class in order to receive his 
degree at Commencement. He applied for a commis- 
sion, preferably in the cavalry, and spent that fall and 
the winter of 1862-1863 in an unsuccessful attempt to 
recruit a cavalry regiment. In May, 1863, he received 
his commission (dated to rank from December 18th, 
1862) as second lieutenant in Company C, Third Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, and was mustered into the service on 
May 18th, 1863, at Potomac Creek Station, Virginia. 
This celebrated regiment was recruited early in 1861, 
and had originally been known as "Young's Kentucky 
Light Cavalry." It was the first volunteer cavalry 
regiment organized for three years service and the first 
to take the field. The youthful Lieutenant soon saw 
active service. 

Plattsburg had its prototype at the University of 
Pennsylvania in those days. A company of students 
was formed in the spring of 1861, called the "Univer- 
sity Light Infantry,' ' under the superintendence of 
Professor Coppee, an old West Pointer. Brooke Eawle 
was fourth sergeant. Doubtless, with this experience, 
he somewhat more easily fell into the army routine 
when, two years later, in the spring of 1863, he faced 
the stern realities of a military life. 

On June 9th, 1863, after but three weeks spent in 
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patrolling, reconnoitering and picketing near Warren- 
ton, he took part in the celebrated cavalry fight at 
Brandy Station. This was the first cavalry battle in 
which the recently organized Cavalry Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac went into action as a body. It 
has been said by the historian of the " Campaigns of 
Stuart's Cavalry" that it had one result of incalcu- 
lable value — "it made the Federal Cavalry and gave 
them that confidence in themselves and their officers 
which enabled them to contest so fiercely their subse- 
quent battle-fields. " On June 21st took place the rec- 
onnoisance in force from Aldie through Middleburg to 
Upperville, to uncover Lee's advance down the Valley 
west of the Blue Eidge, and at each of these places a 
hard fight. The next day the regiment covered the fall- 
ing back of the Corps to Aldie. Two days later he 
received the command of his company — barely five 
weeks after he had been mustered in. 

The regiment, covering the rear of the Federal army 
on its march into Maryland and at the crossing of the 
Potomac, and pushing ahead by forced marches, arrived 
at Gettysburg as a part of the Second Cavalry Division 
under the command of Gen. David McM. Gregg on the 
second day of the battle and took a position on Meade's 
right flank. On the same day Gen. J. E. B. Stuart's Con- 
federate Cavalry division had reached Gettysburg and 
gone into position on Lee's left flank with the intention 
at attacking Meade's rear simultaneously with Pickett's 
charge on Cemetery Bidge. Stuart's division num- 
bered between six and seven thousand, while Gregg had 
not more than five thousand, of whom not over three 
thousand were actually engaged during the day. The 
fight began at about two o'clock on July 3d and went 
on for an hour with varying fortunes, but with no de- 
cisive result. At three o'clock Pickett moved forward 
in his charge on Cemetery Bidge. Stuart's object, as 
he has recorded it, was to "effect a surprise upon the 
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enemy's rear." It was timed so as to strike Meade's 
rear at the moment that Pickett was moving up to the 
assault of Cemetery Bidge. Just at the hour of three, 
Stuart brought up his last reserve and made his grand 
attack on Gregg's force. The Confederate brigades of 
Hampton and Fitz Hugh Lee were seen in the distance, 
coming from a screen of woods in the rear. They ad- 
vanced in close columns of squadrons with sabres drawn, 
and were met by the fire of two batteries under which the 
front of the Confederate column seemed to waver, but 
those behind pressed on. Then Custer rushed in on the 
front of the advancing enemy with the First Michigan 
—Custer himself four lengths ahead of his men — but 
outnumbered by the Confederates in front of him three 
or four to one. Walter Newhall, gallant soldier and 
gentleman, had been sent with orders to Captain 
Treichel, who had but a score of men of the Third Penn- 
sylvania, to charge the Confederate right flank as it 
passed him. Only sixteen of his men could get to their 
horses. This little band, with five officers, struck the 
enemy, charging at Hampton's color guard. In the 
fierce struggle nearly every officer and man was 
wounded. Newhall was about to seize the colors when 
a sabre cut was aimed at his head. As he parried it, 
the color bearer struck him full in the face with his 
color staff and he fell senseless. 

It was then that the supreme moment of his life came 
to the young Captain, as he was then. With but thirty 
men of his company he was posted on the slope of Lott's 
Wood, on the Confederate left flank. Captain Miller, 
with a like number of men from another company of 
the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, was in command of 
the little squadron. In a letter written four days after 
the battle, Captain Miller said: "At Brooke's 
(Kawle's) suggestion, I ordered him to close up the 
squadron whilst I looked out for a point to strike." 
Miller's squadron charged down the incline, fired a vol- 
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ley, and with sabres drawn struck the overwhelming 
mass of the enemy behind the colors and about two- 
thirds of the way down the column. Going through and 
through, they cut off the rear portion of the enemy's 
column and drove it back past Rummel's barn and up to 
the battery in the rear. 

Col. Mcintosh, with his staff and orderlies and such 
scattered men from a Michigan and other regiments as 
he could get together, charged in on the Confederate 
flanks with their sabres. Captain Thomas of the staff, 
seeing that a little more was needed to turn the tide, 
cut his way over to the woods on the right, where he 
knew he could find Hart who had mounted his squadron 
of the First New Jersey. In the melee, near the Con- 
federate colors, was an officer of high rank, and Thomas 
and Hart headed the squadron for that part of the fight. 
Then it was that Wade Hampton was wounded. 

By this time the edges of the Confederate column had 
begun to wear away, and the outside men to draw back. 
As Hart's squadron and the other small parties charged 
in from all sides, the enemy turned. Then there was a 
pell-mell rush, our men following in close pursuit; 
Many prisoners were captured, and many of our men, 
through their impetuosity, were carried away by the 
overpowering current of the retreat. 

The pursuit was kept up past Rummers, and the 
enemy was driven back into the woods beyond. The 
line of fences, and the farm building, the key-point of 
the field, which in the beginning of the fight had been 
in their possession, remained in ours until the end. 

General Gregg, in command of the Federal Cavalry, 
has described the engagement in an address before the 
Loyal Legion in 1907. Speaking of the final results 
and of their importance, he says : 

"The pursuit was kept up to Rummers Barn, and as 
night was fast approaching, the engagement terminated 
in a desultory firing on the picket lines, ours holding 
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the advanced position. Of the troops engaged on the 
field the preponderance in numbers was largely in favor 
of the rebels. Our total loss in killed, wounded and 
missing was 254, the bulk of this loss falling on the 
Michigan Brigade. When official reports were made, 
the victory in the engagement was claimed by both 
commanders. To whom does it fairly belong? Let 
General Stuart's report decide the question. I quote 
from this: 'I moved the command (Jenkins' Brigade) 
and W. H. F. Lee's secretly through the woods to a 
position, and hoped to effect a surprise upon the 
enemy's rear;' and again, 'my plan was to employ the 
enemy in front with sharpshooters and move a com- 
mand of cavalry upon the left flank from the position 
held by me;' again, ' notwithstanding the favorable 
results attained, I would have preferred a different 
method of attack as already indicated, but I soon saw 
that entanglement by the force of circumstances nar- 
rated was unavoidable, and determined to make the 
best fight possible.' General Stuart had in view the 
accomplishment of certain purposes ; his plans were dis- 
arranged by being compelled to enter into a fierce en- 
counter with a smaller force of Union troops. His was 
to do, ours to prevent. Could he have reached the rear 
of our army with his force of perhaps 6,000 bold and 
tried troopers, disastrous consequences might have re- 
sulted. It was in anticipation of a possible attempt of 
the enemy to force his way to our rear, between our 
position and the right of our infantry, that Colonel J. 
Irvin Gregg's Brigade was held in reserve to meet such 
a movement. In this engagement all of the regiments, 
those of the 2d division and Custer's Brigade, behaved 
with great gallantry and were ably handled by their 
own and their brigade commanders. Never were bat- 
teries more effectively served than were Eandol's and 
Pennington's." 
History in appraising General Gregg's victory will 
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remember that Stuart was the greatest cavalry leader 
in the Confederate army — their Prince Eupert as they 
called him. 

This cavalry fight has been called the "most dramatic 
charge of cavalry ever made on American soil. ' ' Custer 
said of it in his report : "I challenge the annals of war- 
fare to produce a more brilliant or successful charge 
of cavalry." I have always felt that it bore a resem- 
blance to the charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava 
— to my mind a more inspiring contest than the charge 
of the Light Brigade, so famous in poetry. For his 
gallant feat of arms Captain Miller received a Congres- 
sional Medal. If, as I understand it, the medal is con- 
ferred for some act of military value indicating initia- 
tive and courage, done without orders, Captain Miller's 
honor was most properly bestowed. When he saw that 
Custer was being overweighted, he turned to Lieutenant 
Eawle and said: "My orders were to hold this posi- 
tion, but something ought to be done, and if you will 
stick by me in case I am court-martialed, I will order 
the charge." With vehemence suited to the occasion, 
Brooke Eawle replied that he would, and the charge 
was ordered. Captain Miller is today a venerable and 
honored survivor of the war in which he rendered this 
high service. 

On the morning of that same day, at the Commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Pennsylvania, Cap- 
tain Brooke Eawle received his A. B. degree with his 
graduating class. 

After Gettysburg the regiment followed the retreat 
of the Confederate forces. There was a skirmish at 
Old Antietam Forge on July 10; one at Harper's Ferry 
on July 14; a fight at Shepherdstown, on July 16, 
in the pursuit of the enemy to and across the Potomac. 
September 13, it was engaged in the cavalry action 
at Culpeper Court House ; in skirmishes with Confed- 
erate Infantry at Eapidan Station, on September 14 
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to 17, and on October 15, in the cavalry fight near 
Yates' Ford. 

In the fight at Parker's Store, November 29, Cap- 
tain Rawle rendered a service which deserves special 
mention as indicating initiative and a soldierly ability 
to grasp a situation. As early as it was light on that 
day, being on patrol duty with eighteen of his men, 
near Parker's Store where two Federal regiments were 
encamped, he discovered an unknown wood road run- 
ning to the rear and southward from the Plank Road 
on which these regiments lay and a quarter of a mile 
from the Federal camp. He reported the fact to the 
Lieutenant-Colonel in command at the Store who told 
him not to concern himself about the road as another 
brigade had pickets out to the southward. Neverthe- 
less, still anxious, he stationed one of his men about a 
hundred and fifty yards from the intersection of this 
wood road and the Plank Road and again reported to 
the officer in command at the Store, but he merely re- 
ceived orders, somewhat irritably given, to return to 
his post and withdraw his vedette. He returned to 
his post but left the vedette where he had stationed 
him. He then ordered six of his men to stand to horse. 
An hour and a half later the vedette saw a party of 
enemy cavalry coming toward him. He fired his last 
carbine cartridge, emptied his pistol and rode back as 
fast as he could to his reserve. It turned out to be 
nearly a whole regiment of Confederate Cavalry under 
a North Carolina field officer. Captain Rawle with his 
sergeant galloped off in the rear of his six men who had 
been mounted, firing their pistols at their pursuers to 
give the alarm to the Federal troops at Parker's Store. 

Meantime the rest of Wade Hampton's entire brigade 
of Confederate Cavalry advanced in two columns by 
the wood road and the road running from the Store 
southeastward, and swooped down on the two Federal 
regiments at Parker's Store which, owing to Captain 
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Rawle 's alarm, had partly formed in fighting order. 
So impetuous was the Confederate attack and from 
three different directions, and so overwhelming the 
number of the enemy that the Federal troops, having less 
than one round of carbine ammunition per man, were 
soon forced back into the woods. The enemy captured 
the wagons and horses along the road, rations and for- 
age, blankets and clothing. As the alarm spread, Cap- 
tain Pottor with a squadron of the Third Pennsylvania 
which had been cut off, made a circuit of the woods and 
joined the First Massachusetts. There as many as 
could, rallied and made such resistance as they could 
with but one round of ammunition in their carbines, and 
with their pistols, until the Second Brigade came down 
the Plank Eoad from New Hope Church. The Second 
Pennsylvania charged past the Store and cleared the 
road and recaptured the wagons, and finally the enemy 
was driven off. Prisoners who were captured told that 
Wade Hampton had fully expected to "gobble" both 
Federal regiments but that the whole affair on their 
part had turned out a dismal failure. 

The regiment took an active part in the Eichmond 
campaign from May 4 to June 16, 1864 : the battles of 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court House; the 
skirmish at Guinney's Bridge; the battles of North 
Anna and Cold Harbor. The siege of Petersburg began 
June 16: the regiment was present at the battle of 
Petersburg Mine on July 30. On October 15, Captain 
Rawle was commissioned as Captain of Company D of 
the Veteran Battalion. He was present at the battle 
of Hatcher's Run on December 9-10 and at Fort Sted- 
man March 25. 

In the Appomattox Campaign, the regiment was en- 
gaged in keeping open communications between Gen- 
eral Sheridan and the Cavalry Corps at Dinwiddie 
Court House and Five Forks, and the left of the In- 
fantry line. 
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The record of a cavalry regiment in an active cam- 
paign is a story of almost daily marching and fighting. 
Its purpose is to be in constant contact with the enemy. 
It is the eyes and ears of the force. Perhaps many of 
their contacts will be called engagements rather than 
battles, but both call for rather special individual initia- 
tive, readiness and courage. Col. Brooke Rawle has 
told us that he took part in all the principal engage- 
ments of his regiment except two. 

On April 3 Captain Rawle entered Petersburg 
early in the morning as escort to General Grant and 
General Meade. He was engaged in the pursuit of Gen- 
eral Lee's army until its surrender. As captain com- 
manding his squadron, he escorted General Meade be- 
tween the two lines of battle at the surrender of Gen. 
Lee at Appomattox Court House on April 9, for 
which he received his brevet as Lieutenant-Colonel. 

He was detailed for Provost Marshal duty at Rich- 
mond from May 4 until he was there mustered out 
with the regiment on August 7 and returned to Phila- 
delphia. 

He was brevetted Major of U. S. Volunteers to date 
from March 13, 1865, "for services at Hatcher's Run, 
Va. (December 9, 1864)" and Lieut.-Colonel to date 
from April 9, 1865, "for services in the campaign 
terminating in Lee's surrender." The President ap- 
pointed him in October, 1866, a Second Lieutenant in 
the 7th U. S. Cavalry, but he declined the appointment. 
He had returned to civil life as soon as the war was 
over and became a student at law in Philadelphia. 

All his life Brooke Rawle was deeply and fundamen- 
tally imbued with the military idea. His active services 
ended, he became a student and historian of the war. 
For some reason its historians had overlooked the great 
importance of Gregg's Cavalry fight and victory at 
Gettysburg. Even the otherwise careful and elaborate 
government maps of the field of battle omitted that 
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part of the field. The ground on which the fight took 
place forms no part of the national park. Brooke 
Bawle's labors had much to do with correcting this his- 
torical error. In 1881, a meeting of the survivors of 
that part of the battle was held and in October, 1884, 
a monumental shaft was erected upon the field of this 
engagement, with appropriate ceremonies. There was 
a fitness in having Colonel Brooke Bawle deliver the 
historical address. It is probably the most carefully- 
prepared account of Gregg's fight which we have. His 
chief contribution to the history of the regiment was as 
chairman of the Eegimental History Committee of the 
Third Pennsylvania Cavalry Association, which pre- 
pared and published in 1905 a most complete and valu- 
able history of that celebrated regiment. 

Perhaps this record needs no word of commendation 
or appreciation, but I must add to it what Captain 
William E. Miller has very recently said: "Col. Eawle 
was a loyal friend, a superb soldier and feared noth- 
ing" — the laconic but comprehensive statement of a 
soldier under whom he served. 



